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PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES, 1960 


ee will have the presidential primaries, to 
be held this year in 17 states and the District of 
Columbia, very largely to themselves. Announcement the 
day after Christmas of Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller’s deci- 
sion to keep out of presidential politics in 1960 left Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon without apparent opposition 
for the Republican nomination. Aspirants for the Demo- 
cratic nomination are numerous enough to stir up lively 
battles in some of the primary states, although tests 
of strength among that party’s leading contenders may 
be prevented in other primary states by “No trespassing” 
signs posted by favorite-son candidates. 


Despite the prospect that primary results will not deter- 
mine the Democratic nomination,' party regulars and the 
public will examine them keenly for indications, however 
tentative, of voter sentiment t@ward the various candi- 
dates. Experience has shown that success in presidential 
primaries is of only uncertain aid in nailing down the 
nomination. On the other hand, failure in primary polls, 
especially in states regarded as politically strategic, may 
completely destroy a candidate’s chances.2. Thus these 
contests, conceived early in the century as a method of 
giving the people a direct voice in selection of presidential 
nominees, have worked in practice to perform mainly the 
negative function of weeding out weak candidates. 


DIFFERENCES IN PRIMARIES IN DIFFERENT STATES 


Three fewer presidential primaries will be held this year 
than in 1956—Alaska, Minnesota and Montana having re- 
pealed their primary laws and gone back to the convention 


Natior Chairman Paul M cknowledged as much, Nov. 2 
t a majority for nomi on would not be attained at the 1960 
n unti he fifth ballot No convention of either party has taken 
5 e t t i » the record-breaker at Madison Square Garden in 1924 
wk there betwe Alfred E. Smith and William J. McAdoo finally was 
y nomination of John W. Davis on the 102rd t 
r example, Wendell Willkie withdrew from the contest for the Republican nomi 
in 1944 when he came out last in a field of four in the Wisconsin primary 
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delegates to the national conventions. 


where primaries are scheduled for 1960 


he national conventions In nine 
in the District of Columbia the elected 
edged to a particular presidential can- 


in the first 

tial prefer- 

ence direct w York an Alabama the only pri- 

mary stat which t is neither a direct presidential 
preferen 


The ext LO WI! instructions to delegates are bind- 
ing varies from state to state. Delegates may be instructed 
vote for the candidate to v they are individually 
pledged, or for the candidate who has won a state prefer- 


; 
( ‘ 


ence poll, on only the first ballot or as long as, to the best 


of their nt, the candidate has a chance of being 
nominated some states there is no statutory provision 
generally assumed, however, that 
legally bound, are under moral obli- 

rt to the candidates to whom 

-for whom a majority of a state’s voters 


preference. 


he District of 

in the Demo- 

in the Repub 

combined votes of the 

of the whole number 

have a corresponding 

degree of ‘nfluence, because when there is a contest they 

are distributed among a number of active candidates, not 
to mentio 


Wisconsin is the on ate now having an open primary 

a primary in hic irty affiliation need not be estab- 
lished and a qualified voter may vote in the primary 
‘ New Hampshire’s primary on March 8 
psychological weight out of proportion to the 
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PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY ELECTIONS, 1960 
Direct pref- Delegat 
otate Primary date ence vote ing allowed 
New Hampshire March 8 Yes Yes 
Wisconsin April E No Yes 
Illinois April : Yes No 
New Jersey April : Yes Yes 
Massachusetts April ; No* Yes 
Pennsylvania April 2 Yes No 
Alabama j May 3 No No 
Indiana May 3 Yes No 
Ohio May 3 No Yes 
Dist. of Columbia May 3 Yes Yes 
Nebraska May Yes No 
West Virginia May Y« No 
Maryland May Yes No 
Oregon May 2 ; Yes 
Florida May : . Yes 
California June } Yes 
New York June ) No 
South Dakota June Yes 


Except by voter write-in. 


number of votes cast by reason of the fact that it is the 
first in the country. Although it will afford the first 
demonstration of voter reaction to the candidacy of Sen. 
John F. Kennedy (D Mass.), it apparently will not be a 
test of relative voting strength. Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
(D Minn.), who announced his candidacy on Dec. 30, three 
days ahead of Kennedy, told newsmen he would not enter 
the New Hampshire primary because “I happen to think 
Sen. Kennedy is much stronger there.’”> No other con- 
testants are on the horizon in the Granite State. 


Under New Hampshire law, persons seeking election as 
convention delegates may list themselves as favoring a 
presidential candidate without obtaining his formal con- 
sent. In a presidential preference poll taken along with 
the balloting for delegates, the name of a presidential 
candidate may be entered on petition of 100 qualified voters 
of the same party, provided the candidate does not with- 
draw his name within 10 days. 


announced that he would enter 
‘Xolumbia, Orevon, South Dak 

available.” Kennedy iid he w d « 

nly New Hampshire 
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didate plans to run a fs 
date is required only if 
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‘ntial preference poll is regarded as a more 
of promoting a popular mandate for a 
candidate than running of pledged delegates. Under a new 
Oregon law, tion signed by 1,000 registered voters 
of a party will place the name of a presidential candidate 
of that party on the preference ballot without opportunity 
for withdrav In addition, the secretary of state is 
authorized to enter the names of persons whose candidacy 
is “generally advocated or recognized in national news media 
throughout the United States.” A name so entered, how- 
ever, must be withdrawn if the person files an affidavit 
disclaiming any intention to seek the nomination. 


CRA 


A surfeit favorit has put some of the Demo- 
cratic candida 1 the horns of a dilemma: To oppose 
the favorite son maj ate ill will that would boomerang 
at the convention; to abstain from entering his state may 
forfeit an opportunity to gain ground toward nomination. 


Kennedy and imphrey ; the candidates be- 
1e favorite-son influx. 


and convince party 
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Kennedy, chafing at 

open to general com- 

fect is going to be to 

on of the party nomi- 

welcomed by candi- 

(D Texas) and Stuart 

will prevent others 

trength to win on an 

Kennedy and Humphrey, 

the tradition that incumbent 

idential nominati ,’ have ex- 

"Ee, ] cases at least, the 

' favorite-son territory. 

The roll call of actual or possible favorite-son candidates 

n the 1960 Democratic primaries includes: Sen. William 

Proxmire in Wisconsin (only if Humphrey would otherwise 

be unopposed); Gov. Robert B. Meyner in New Jersey 

(his status is likely to be respected) ; Sen. R. Vance Hartke 
} (othe 


! efuls may move in); Gov. Michael V 
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DiSalle in Ohio (pledged to Kennedy); Gov. J. Maillard 
Tawes in Maryland (Kennedy may challenge) ; Sen. Wayne 
Morse in Oregon (Humphrey will oppose) ; Sen. George A. 
Smathers in Florida; Gov. Edmund G. Brown in Califor- 
nia (his alone). 


Criticism of the fa te-son technique has been heaped 
both on the candidates who may stand to benefit and on 
the favorite sons themselves. The latter have no solid 
presidential aspirations but want to go to the conventions 
with bargaining power which, if used expertly, may put 
the ultimate winner in their debt. Of current efforts to 
keep outsiders from entering the Maryland preference poll, 
the Baltimore Sun commented editorially: “Our preference 
primaries were started about fifty years ago to give the 
rank and file voter the opportunity to express an opinion. 
Our politicians should bear this in mind.” Sen. Symington’s 
decision to stay out of all primaries was viewed by a Sun 
columnist as indicative of an “antiseptic attitude” carrying 
a strong recommendation to the professionals, “‘whose 
instinctive concern is for a tidy election campaign free of 
complications.” § 


Primaries and the National Conventions 


THE PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY appealed to political pro- 
gressives in the early years of the century as a means of 
shifting control of nominations for the nation’s highest 
office from the politicians to the people. In theory, the 
primaries were to take the nominating decisions out of 
“smoke-filled rooms’? and put them in the hands of the 
voters. The movement began in 1905 with enactment of a 
Wisconsin law providing for direct election of convention 
delegates. Within 10 years 24 state legislatures had au- 
thorized some form of presidential primary. But shortly 
after that peak was reached in 1915, repeal of several state 
primary laws initiated a gradual decline of the movement. 

Failure of presidential primary laws to make lasting 
headway probably can be traced to their failure to operate 
as anticipated. Sait has pointed out: “From 1916 to 1928, 
inclusive, the delegates who had been instructed by a pref- 


* Thomas O'Neill in Baltimore un, Nov 
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erential vote or directly elected at the primary constituted 
a majority of the national convention. Yet on no occasion 
did they exert, because of the presidential primary, a deter- 
mining influence over the nomination.” ® 


EFFECT OF PRIMARIES ON 1952 AND 1956 CHOICES 


Some political observers say that presidential primaries 
‘ame into their own, except as a means of eliminating 
marginal candidates, in the Republican pre-convention cam- 
paign of 1952 when they demonstrated a tide of popular 
support for Eisenhower that carried him to nomination. 
Not until January 1952, nearly three months after Sen. 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio had announced his candidacy, did 
it become clear that Eisenhower was a bona fide candidate. 
Yet the war hero, without any personal campaigning,!° 
emerged from the New Hampshire primary on March 11 
with 46,661 votes to 35,838 for Taft and 6,574 for Harold 
E. Stassen. The second major test came in Minnesota, 
March 18, when 107,000 write-in votes were cast for Eisen- 
hower—only 21,000 fewer than the number cast for the 
winning Stassen-pledged delegate slate; write-in votes for 
Taft totaled fewer than 24,000. 


Experience on the Democratic side in 1952, unlike that 
on the Republican, supported the traditional view that pres- 
idential primaries are not controlling. Sen. Estes Kefauver 
of Tennessee, riding on the crest of a series of primary 
victories, lost the nomination to Adlai E. Stevenson, who 
had entered none of the primaries. Kefauver had won 
all of the primaries he contested except two of the four 
in which he had a genuine candidate for President as an 
opponent. He lost in Florida to Sen. Richard B. Russell 
of Georgia and in the District of Columbia to Averell Har- 
riman of New York. Only in New Hampshire, where he 
was pitted against President Truman, and in Nebraska, 
where he was challenged by Sen. Robert S. Kerr of Okla- 
homa, did the Tennessean score primary victories in active 
contests. No fewer than 161 of the 174 elected delegates 
pledged to Kefauver were from states where he had no 
strong opposition. 


In 1956, with President Eisenhower agreeing to accept 


‘Edward McChesney Lit merice ’arties and lections (3rd edition, 1942}, p 
551 See “Presidential Primaric 1952,” ?.R., 1952 Vol. I, pp. 49-52 
FE nhower ren ’ 


‘ ipreme Headquarters, Allied 
Powers Europe (SHAPE) 
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renomination, interest centered in the Democratic primary 
battles between Stevenson and Kefauver. Kefauver won 


Hampshire and Minn a in the absence of 

Stevenson campaigning. Stevenson thereupon 
changed his tactics and gained victories in California, Flor- 
ida and Oregon that established his continued popularity 
and made it impossible for the convention to deny him a 
second nomination. Thus the Democratic primaries in 
1956, like the Republican primaries in 1952, had important, 
if not decisive, influence on the nomination. 


PROPOSA R NATIONWIDE PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY 


Vario proposals for extension of the presidential pri- 
mary system by federal action have been brought up in 
Congress from time to time. By far the favorite sugges- 
tion is one calling for selection of presidential nominees 
through nationwide primary elections held in all states 
on the same day. Proponents of a national primary con- 
tend that the people have long wanted a larger voice in 
the selection of party nominees.'! A Gallup poll in July 
1952 showed 73 per cent of the participants in favor of a 
national primary, 15 per cent opposed, and 11 per cent 
undecided. Sen. Kefauver, who lost the presidential nom- 
ination despite his primary successes, later wrote: 

Ir eekin tne emocratic nomination 

vear [195: 

would be 

though I 


1 show 
convention machinery had m«¢ 
archaic convention system mak 
control the show, I could not wi 


Sidney Hyman, though acknowledging that national 
nominating primaries have ‘‘a certain surface allure,” has 
vigorously defended party conventions. He wrote recently: 

The convention is a servant 
interests, each with a valid 

elve agralr and again, u 


After a complicated process 
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hey generally come is a candidate around whom they 
believe a national consens\ ‘an be built.! 


Political scientists no longer have the enthusiasm for pri- 
mary elections that they professed some years ago. Paul 
T. David, then senior staff member of the Brookings Insti- 
tution, told a Senate Judiciary subcommittee on April 6, 
1955, that “The majority sentiment in the profession to- 
ward a national presidential primary has probably become 
one of outright opposition.’’ David declared: 


fact is that political scientists are beginning to regard 


‘tion and nominating processes as highly distinctive sorts 


} 
> eer 


of affairs, in which different rules should apply. The electior 
process for chief executive is increasingly viewed as a choice 
between parties as well as a choice between candidates, and this is 
considered both necessary and desirable. The nominating process 
for chief executive is viewed as the process by which party leader 
ship comes to the top. Here there is increasing emphasis upon 
the need for processes of leadership recruitment and succession 
that will strengthen the parties for the intraparty competitior 
rather than tear them apart internally 


Provision for a nationwide primary presumably could 
be made only by constitutional amendment. The only time 
a proposed amendment of this kind has come to a vote in 
Congress was during Senate debate on electoral college 
reform on March 27, 1956. An amendment proposed by 
Sen. William Langer (R N.D.) providing for nomination 
of candidates for President and Vice President in a na- 
tional primary, and for election of President and Vice 
President by direct popular vote, was rejected that day by 
a vote of 69 to 13. 


PLAN FOR FEDERAL FINANCING OF STATE PRIMARIES 


Those who would reform the nominating process tacitly 
concede that there is little likelihood now of putting through 
a constitutional amendment and the implementing legisla- 
tion necessary to establish a national presidential primary 
system. They have therefore proposed alternatives de- 
signed to encourage holding of additional state primaries 
on a voluntary basis. Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D III.) in 
1952 introduced a bill to authorize the Attorney General 
to arrange state preference primaries for Democrats and 
Republicans throughout the country. The federal govern- 
ment would employ state election machinery and compen- 


5Sidney Hyman Where the ‘Man Who’ Will Come From,” New York Times 
Magazine, March 1, 1959, p. 18 
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sate each state at a rate of 20c per primary vote, with a 
national cost limitation of $10 million. 


The climate for reform had been made favorable in 1952 
by debate in the press and elsewhere provoked by Presi- 
dent Truman’s description of preference primaries as “eye- 
wash.” '4 However, strong opposition to the Douglas plan 
was forthcoming from states which feared federal regula- 
tion of election arrangements reserved to the states. Gov. 
John S. Battle of Virginia, responding to a Senate Rules 
subcommittee inquiry on the advisability of the proposal, 
said: “Virginia is capable of determining and providing 
proper election procedures and financing her elections with- 
out assistance or interference on the part of the federal 
government.” 


Primary Campaigning and Opinion Polls 


CALCULATING the full cost of presidential primary cam- 
paigns is difficult if not impossible. No federal law re- 
quires candidates, announced or unannounced, to disclose 
how much they have spent in the struggle for convention 
delegates. A study made in 1956 quoted national poli- 
ticilans familiar with the problems of financing active pres- 


idential primary campaigns as estimating the cost of one 
day’s operation at a minimum of $500. This figure was 
exclusive of outlays for advertisements or for radio and 
television announcements. Included were minimum daily 
amounts for items like rent, $20; salaries, $285; transpor- 
tation, $75; living expenses, $30; telephones, $40; and 
miscellaneous (mailing, lighting, heating, etc.), $50.15 


William A. Roberts, chief fund raiser for Sen. Kefauver 
in 1956, said that that candidate’s national campaign head- 
quarters had collected and spent about $125,000 by early 
May. He estimated that an additional $200,000 would be 
needed to keep the Kefauver organization going until the 


“Truman at a new ference on Jan : 52, in which he announcec 


cor ) 
drawal of his name from the New Hampshire Reversing that d 
days later, the President said in a letter to the Nev impshire secretary 
My statement last v Ww tended to <plain that ich primaries do 
delevates Not only « I not object t 1 primarie but I have long 
nationwide presidenti primary. so that the voter could really choose t 
andidates.”” 


r 
favored 
heir own 


i + 


Organizations « m i Contenders,” ‘ongressional Quarterly Weekly 
Report, May 11 f 
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Democratic conventi pened in mid-August. The Na- 
tional Committee, zens for Eisenhower, reportedly spent 
$1,200,000 in it ampaign to win the 1952 Republican 
nomination id 


Heavy spending in campaigns for the nominations in 
1920 led 1 a cong siona igation before the na 
ional party con) ns h: met. Ten Republican candi 
ating $2,859,551, 
of $120,482. The 
heavy outlays in the end proved more of a hindrance than 
a help; both Gen. Leonard Wood, in whose behalf $1,773,- 
303 had been expended, and Frank O. Lowden, for whom 
$414,984 had been spent, lost at the convention to Warren 


Torrens 


‘ 
and seven Democratic candida ; a total 


G. Harding, the compromise candidate whose expenditures 


1 


added up to the relatively small total of $113,109. 


The high cost of campaigning for presidential nomina- 
tions has led a group of political scientists to conclude: 
“With the coming of the primaries, and still more with the 
new campaigning styles since 1940, the availability of cam- 
paign funds is apparently becoming a serious limitation on 
running for the presidential nomination. It raises many 
questions for the candidates and also questions of public 
policy.” 17 


DEMANDS OF 1960 PRIMARIES IN MONEY AND TIMI 

Special attention was drawn to these questions early in 
the 1960 pre-convention campaigns by the great wealth of 
the families of Gov. Rockefeller and Sen. Kennedy. Colum- 
nist Marquis Childs on July 7, 1959, mentioned the figure 
of $1,000,000 as an estimate of pre-announcement cam- 
paign expenditure n behalf of Kennedy, but this report 
was vigorously denied by the senator and his supporters. 
Kennedy and Rockefeller had at their disposal private 
planes owned by their families. Sen. Humphrey, the “poor- 
man’s candidate” among the Democrats, took commercial 
air coaches to his campaign destinations. 


Carroll Kilpatrick, staff writer for the Washington 
Post, reported on Nov. 29 that one candidate had estimated 
it would cost him $75,000 to enter a primary in a single 
state. Of the high cost of campaigning, Kilpatrick wrote: 

mmittee to Investigate Campaigr 


The Politica of Nationa 


publication by permission of 
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“Most of the candidates blame the primaries—and among 
presidential candidates it is almost impossible to hear a 
good word for the primary system. Yet most of them are 
trapped by the primaries, which could in some cases prove 
to be decisive.” 


Special expenses in primary states include outlays for 
circulation of petitions to get on the ballot, filing fees, pay- 
ments to watchers, runners and other workers on election 


day, costs oi transporting voters to polls, publicity, paid 


television appearances, and, in some cases, conducting pub- 
lic opinion polls. The art of fund raising helps to meet 
these costs—sometimes by ingenious methods. In 1956, 
for example, the Stevenson headquarters raised $82,000 by 
mailing out 60,000 pieces of literature soliciting small con- 
tributions from persons who had written the former Illi- 
nois governor after his defeat in the 1952 presidential elec- 
tion. The mailing produced a response from about 12,000 
persons, 90 per cent of whom contributed less than $10 
apiece. 


Several bills have been introduced in Congress under 
which voluntary committees, such as those which func- 
tioned for Eisenhower and Stevenson in 1952, would be 
forbidden to operate prior to a definite announcement of 
candidacy by the man receiving their support. No floor 
action has been taken on such measures, the effect of which 
would be to hinder fund-raising activities on behalf of 
candidates under wrap Enactment of such a law has 
been opposed on the ground that it would wipe out the re- 
maining vestiges of the tradition that the office should seek 
the man. 


Much analysis lias centered around the problem of meet- 
ing the demands upon candidates and their supporters that 
would be imposed by a national primary. Some quarters 
argue that a national primary would make pre-convention 
campaigns excessively exhausting for candidates and un- 
duly expensive for their backers, thus eliminating some 
candidates before the balloting. “Campaign financial re- 
quirements would be like those recently found necessary in 
general election campaigns, but without the organized 
facilities of an entire national party organization to 
shoulder them.” '® However, if the national primary were 
not held until September, there would be a significant 


*Paul T. David Malcolm Mo I I yoldmar P ler 1] Nomin 
Politica in 1952 (Vol. I, 1954), 1 06 
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and presumably a sharp 


arties 


Gov. Rockefeller found the prospect of engaging in a 
primary campaign on even the present scale too taxing. In 
his statement on Dec. 26 announcing his decision to stay 
out of the race, he noted that his trips around the country 
had made it clear that “the great majority of those who 
will control the Republican convention stand opposed to 
any contest for the nomination.” Rockefeller concluded 
that any quest of the nomination under these circumstances 
woulg “entail a massive struggle—in primary elections 
throyghout the nation—demanding so greatly of my time 
and énergy that it would make impossible the fulfillment 
of my obligations as Governor of New York.” 


ROLE oF MA MEDI N {OICE OF CANDIDAT! 


The extent to which m: media may have usurped the 
role of presidential primary campaigns as molders of 
public sentiment toward candidates has increasingly en- 
gaged the attention of national politicians. The question 

sumed special sig ince after World War II with the 
proliferation of evision sets and the great popularity of 

lenti sy 1956 television re- 
avallable to ; ast 75 per cent of the total 

populatior It was e nated that 93 per cent of the TV 
homes saw something of the 1956 nominating conventions.'® 


recent presidential contests, 


in 1948 the ma media and 
ation, and in 1956 for § 
| for the fact that Stevensor 
rominent possibility for 1960. 


Growth of the interest of mass media in presidential 
politics has been blamed for lack of respect in the nomi- 
nating conventions for the results of presidential primaries. 
In 1940 Gov. ‘wey made by far the best showing in th 
G.O.P. presidential primaries; then a group of publishers 
and adverti xperts staged a spectacular campaign for 


Wendell ‘illkie which gained him the nomination and 


Television and the 


National 
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“made a mockery out of the presidential preference 
mary machinery.” 


Ai 


Sen. Taft, in a memorandum written a few weeks afte1 


the 1952 convention, ascribed his defeat and Eisenhower’: 
victory to the power of tl New Yorl 


I rk financial community 
and to a “tremendot ty blitz led by four-fifths of 
the newspapers of tl untry, and 


" 
all 


the magazines.” 
Taft added that: “A study of the primaries will also show 
that the metropo! lad tremendous effect 
on the results in t primari nd conventions, far 


than they do on general election ‘isenhower ' 


more 
victories 


were always ballyhooed and yed down.” 
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ing outsi 
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inder part 
by law to give equal 
political offic 
Congress ‘ } > Communi 
cations Act to exempt from the “equal time” prov 
appearance of 
newscast, news 
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bona fide 
(and ap- 
parently regularly Oo exempt 
also on-the pot coverag Broad- 
casting stations, however, ar ill under obligation to 

in the public intere 

for balanced discu 

public importance. 

14. Special 

by virtue 1lewsworthiness ; 
minor political personalities, on th ther hand, 
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Pre-convention predilections of voters, the pollsters con- 
tend, are likely to be retained up to election day despite all 


efforts of the nominees in the post-convention campaign. 
“In a very real sense, presidential campaigns are over be- 
fore they begin.” 2° A Gallup poll of May 1940, for example, 
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found that 57 per cent of the voters were planning to cast 
their ballots for Roosevelt if he ran for a third term. 
Nobody knew then whom the Republicans would nominate. 
In his contest with Willkie at the polls six months later, 
Roosevelt got 55 per cent of the popular vote. 


A poll in April 1944 showed Roosevelt leading Dewey 
by 55 to 45 per cent. The actual division on election day, 
seven months later, was 54 to 45 per cent. Such indica- 
tions of the dependability of pre-convention polls, even 
though occasionally not borne out,?? are not overlooked by 
delegates intent on picking a winner. 


Polls were viewed in some quarters as having played a 
decisive part in Rockefeller’s decision not to seek the Re- 
publican nomination this year. Before making his decision, 
the governor reportedly studied the results of new private 
polls which showed his stock dropping and Nixon’s gaining 
in New Hampshire, California and other states. Rocke- 
ler had set great store by the polls. Reports early last 
August, attributed to “the highest authority,” said the 
New Yorker’s decision to seek the Presidency would depend 
primarily on whether or not opinion polls gave him a better 
chance than Nixon of winning. Although Rockefeller de- 
nied at a news conference, Aug. 18, that he had ever 
made such a statement, he went on to say that he thought 


“public opinion polls today are a reality of p 


oi 
‘ 
L€] 


litical life, 
. . . [though] obviously they are only a factor in trying 
to understand public trends and public reaction.” 


Presidential aspirants naturally look to the polls for 
evidence of a clear—and early—call before deciding to put 
time, energy and money into a struggle for nomination. 
Polls now are coming to be considered mandates in their 
own right, a result viewed with concern by some observers. 
On the other hand, to the extent that the polls do in fact 
represent public opinion, and influence the nominating con- 
ventions accordingly, they give the public a voice in the 
choice of candidates for President 


UNCERTAIN FUTURE OF THE PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY 

Polls or no polls, the presidential primary promises to 
remain a fairly durable institution. Many observers con- 
sider the state contests, though limited, an acceptable alter- 
native to an all-embracing national primary. Most of the 


None of the leading yx forecast Tr 4s 
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states holding presidential primaries show little inclination 
to abandon them. They regard the cost as a modest price 
to pay for national publicity and for the realization that 
their voters may have it in their power to make or break 
a presidential candidate. They do not agree with Adlai 
Stevenson’s assessment of primaries as an “almost 
useless institution,’ nor are they particularly concerned 
with the burden imposed on the candidates. 


Sen. Kennedy has taken a quite opposite view of the pri- 


maries from that voiced by Stevenson. On a radio-TV 
program Jan. 3, the day after he announced his candidacy, 
the senator said that the national convention ought to 
give preference, in choosing the presidential nominee, to 
candidates who had put their records “on the line” in 
primary campaigns. Referring specifically to Sens. Johnson 
and Symington, who have indicated that they will engage 
in no direct pre-convention campaigning, Kennedy said 
that anyone who stayed out of the primaries did not 
deserve serious consideration at the convention. 
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